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NOTES FROM THE STAFF 

Just some reminders this time about ways 
you can help us with our work. With a presiden- 
tial election year coming up and the economy con- 
tinuing down, candidate^ are sure to be greeted 
by demonstrations most everywhere they go. If 
Ford or any of his potential opponents come to 
your town, and a demonstration happens, write it 
up, take 'some photos, - aid send it in to us. 

Unemployment , high] prices, city budget cut- 
backs — - let uS know what actions are happening 
in your area around these and an^ other issues. 

Make certain that we are receiving your 
publication, two copies if possible. This is 
the only way weican see what LNS material you 
find useful ,; and at the same time, follow the 
local i ssues; around the country. If an important 
eveiftt breaks that you think we should know about 
quickly, call us (collect if you real ly can 1 1 
pay for the call.) 

And please, pay your bills. Try not to 
fall months behind. Even if you do eventually 
catch up, it is so much easier for us if we can 
count on money coming in every month. If you 
can ever miifiagd to pass the hat among your friends 
and send in a little extra, it would be greatly 
appreciated. 

One more thing. Let us hear from you otca- 
Sionfflly. TeJ 11 us what . LNS stories and graphics 
you 1 ike, and .what you don 1 1 1 1ke . Wha t wpu 1 d 
you like to see more of? 

Unt 1 1 next time. 


PUERTO Rl CAN "PROTESTS , continued frompage J . : . 

and that "there must be a struggle" to free Puerto 
Rico, similar to the American revolution of 1776* 

I f the "Amer i can revol ut ionqf ies dl dn 1 t Succetedy" / 
be added, they would be in jail just like the five 
"nationalist prisoners. 


A member of the 
Jose Velazquez, descr 
tion of the National! 
ment of the 1950s. I 
ment in the 1970s, he 
is the science of soc 
that the "Puerto Rica 
way to "an independen 


Puerto Rican, Soc fg-1 ist Party , 
ibed "the important contribu- 
sts" to f ( hd independence mqve^ 
n the resurgence of the move- 
went on, the new contribution 
ialism and the understanding 
n working class" must lead the 
t and social ist" Puerto Rico. 


Jatari, a musical group from Ecuador, and a 
Puerto Rican group La Alternativa, led the New 
York rally in Latin American protest songs, ending 
with La Borinquena, the Puerto Rican nation.a.1 an- 
them. '■ ' r ' ' - V ' •' 
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DEMONSTRATIONS IN U.S. AND PUERTO RICO DEMAND 
"INDEPENDENCE FOR PUERTO RICO" AND 

"FREE THE FIVE NATIONALIST PRISONERS" 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Twenty-five years ago the Na- 
tionalist Party of Puerto Rico led a mass uprising 
for independence throughout the island. The rebell- 
ion was a milestone in the hundred-year battle to 
free Puerto Rico, first from Spain and then from 
the United States. 

The first Republic of Puerto Rico, proclaimed 
on September 23, 1868, at: the 1 i.bbrated’ town of , 
Lares, was crushed by the! Spanish, and the Second 
Republic of Puerto Rico, proclaimed at liberated 
Jayuya on October 30, 1950, was viscously quelled 
by thousands of U.S. troops. 

The fight for Puerto Rican independence contin- 
ues to this day. Demonstrations across the U.S. and 
Puerto Rico on October 30 - Novembejr 1 marked the 
25th anniversary of the national ist uprising. 

Chanting "Independensia para Puerto Rico" and 
"Free Puerto Rico Right Now", nearly a thousand t 
people massed across from the United Nations in New 
York. Large demonstrations were also held at the Fed- 
eral buildings in Chicago and San Francisco. 

Over fifty activities took place in cities 
throughout Puerto Rico, and several international 
events were held in accordance with a resolution 
passed at a recent "International Conference in Sol- 
idarity with Independence for Puerto Rico". The con- 
ference was held in Cuba September 5“8 and [attended 
by 300 delegates from 78 countries. 

The demonstrations were sponsored, by the Puerto 
Rican Socialist Party and a coalition, the Committee 
to Free the Nationalist Prisoners. They demanded in- 
dependence for Puerto Rico and freedom for five na- 
tionalists who have bepn held in U.S. prisons for 
more than 20 years for their participation in the 
independence movement of the 1 950s. 

The National ist Prisoners 

Oscar Collazo, one of the five prisoners, sent 
a message from the Leavenworth Federal Penitentiary 
to the New York City demonstration. Collazo noted 
that "The independence of Puerto Rico... can only 
come about with the united effort of the people of 
that country. . .and through the solidarity and the 
backing of all the progressive people of the world... 1 

Collazo, along with Griselio Torresola, attack- 
ed the Blair House, temporary residence of then 
President Truman, on November 1, 1950. Truman had 
ordered the colonial government to totally eliminate 
the Nationalist Party, which since the 1930s had led 
the militant fight for the independence of Puerto 
Rico. Torresola was ki 1 led by secret pol ice in the 
confrontation and Collazo was seriously wounded and 
captured. He has been imprisoned ever since. 

The action of the two was carried out in soli- 
darity with the armed revolt in Puerto Rico launched 
on October 30, 1950. The Nationalist Party initiated 
the revolt in several provinces, af-teir learning of 
Truman,’ s ’secret plan of. ma’sS arrdsts . The: revol t 
culminated in the ideclafation- of the Second Republic 
of Puerto Rico at the liberated town of Jayuya. 
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The U.S. government sent 26,000 troops to crush 
the rebellion. For five days tanks and planes, bombs 
and machine guns strafed the island seeking out the 
insurrectionists. Hundreds of Puerto Ricans; were 
arrested, hundredis more confined to house arrest, 
over i twenty*f i ve ’were ki l l ed and rmanyadfi thdse who! 
did survive were sentenced to long prison terms, 
some up to 400 years. 

On March 1, 195^, as the U.S. was attempting to 
camouflage its colonization of ; Puerto Rico by giving 
it "commonwealth" status, four more nationalists 
brought the plight of Puerto Rico to the attention of 
the world. Lolita Lebron, Rafael Cancel Miranda, 
trving! Flores, and Andres Figeroa Cordero, guns in 
lUnd, Went into the U.S. House of Representatives 
in Washington, shouting for the freedom of their 
country. Five congresspeople were wounded. 

Shortly after her capture a letter was found in 
i Lolita Lebron's pocket which read, "I assume all 
responsibility before God and the world. My blood 
cries out for the independence of my country. This 
is an outcry of victory." 

All 'four nationalists are still in federal 
prisons making them, along with Collazo, the longest- 
held political prisoners in the western hemisphere. 

, Lebron, held in the Alder son Federal Peniten- 
tiary for Women in West Virginia, has been eligible 
fori parole since 1973- She has rejected the parole 
offer rather than accept as a condition of release 
thait she abandon the struggle for'Puerto Rican inde- 
pendence. She has also made it clear that she will 
not accept a release until freedom is simultaneously 
granted to the other Puerto Rican nationalist prison- 
ers. 

Lebron's message to the New York demonstration 
read in part: 

’■I send greetings on this 25th anniversary of 
the revolution in Jayuya and the attack on the Blair 
House. It is ! an honor to pay tribute to our heros 

who have offered their lives for their country 

Heros whose patriotic spirit symbolized the highest 
level of human cries for liberation against the most 
hateful forms of tyranny." 

PUerto Rican Activisits Address New York Rally 

Carlos Feliciano's address to the New York 
rally had 1 special significance as he was released 
from prisbn only several months ago after spending 
ov^r two years in prison on fabricated bombing char- 
ges. 

Feliciano noted that the November 1 demonstra- 
tions were part of a "great national and internation- 
al campaign not only for the liberty of the five 
Puerto Rican nationalists, but for all political 
prisoners all over Latin American arid the entire 
world." 

A keynote speaker at the New York demonstration 
was Jacinto Rivera Perez, the president of the 
Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico who is currently 
on a visit to the United States. 

1 Perez told the rally that Americans must recog- 

nize that Puerto Rico is still a colony of the U.S., 

(continued on inside front cover. ..) 
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CALIFORNIA LATINO WORKERS ORGANIZE AGAINST 
PROPOSED IMMIGRATION LAW; 

RODINO BILL SEEN AS ANTI -LABOR 

by Bob Barber 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) --Lati.no \|orkers in the Bay Area, 
whether ’'legal” or "illegal,” may find it more diffieu 
cult to organize i$ the proposed immigration law known 
as the Rodino Bill is passed by Congress and signed 
into law. Passed by the House but currently stalled 
in the Senate, the bill is presented as friend-of- 
labor legislation but actually is a signal for 
attacks on all Latin workers, 

Rodino himself has called for a $50 million |increase 
in the Immigration Service budget to cover the mass ir 
raids and deportations that would result from the 
hill. Already in recent months, several unions around 
California which are trying to unify undocumented and 
"legal” workers have suffered what they charge are 
employer-inspired Immigration raids at key moments 
in their organizing drives. And on September 30, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) Commis- 
sioner Leonard Chapman announced that future INS raids 
would focus even more closely on specific factories, 
farms, and other work places and less on mass raids 
in Latino communities. 

This shift in emphasis has been seen by some as a 
concession^ to the Latino communites which in fight- 
ing the Rodino Bill have raised a powerful protest 
against the renewal of the mass dragnet raids that 
characterized the 1940's and 1950's. At the same 
time, however, the shift will give employers a more 
focused and selective weapon that can be used direct- 
ly against specific organizing attempts. 

At its national convention in San Francisco in 
October, the largest labor orgainzation in the coun- 
try, the AFL-CIO, went on record in support of the 
Rodino Bill. The AFL-CIO' s resolution said the bill 
would increase jobs for U,S. citizens by establish- 
ing fines and other penalties for employers who khow- 
ingly hire "undocumented" workers , 

Overlooked by the AFL-CIO was the fact that the 
bill provides a way for employers to escape responsi- 
bility for "knowingly" hiring undocumented workers. 
According to Colorado rural legal services attorney 
John Kuenhold, the Rodino Bill "allows the employer 
a big loophole. All they have to do to avoid per- 
secution," he said, "is have all employees sign 
affidavits saying they are U.S, citizens or author- 
ized immigrants," 

The bill would also allow employers to "correct" 
violations by firing undocumented workers, a method 
that is perfectly suited to an anti-union campaign. 
Finally, the bill would give INS agents even easier 
access to factories. In the name of serving cita- 
tions of violations on employers, agents could raid 
a factory without the previously required formality 
of obtaining a search warrant. 

Representative Edward Roybal (D.-Cal.) has call- 
ed the Rodino Bill "the most discriminatory bill 
against Mexican-Americans and Asians which has been 
brought to the floor of this house." 

As part of its agitational campaign against the 
Rodino Bill, representatives; of Centro Autonomico 
Social Accion (CASA) attempted to bring up an anti- 


Rodino Bill resolution at the i|FL-CI0 convention 
but failed because of the labor organization's 
bureaucratic procedures. ."However, the resolution 
was distributed to delegates aSsa leaflet calling 
for a condemnation of the bill as "racist, discrim' 
inatory, anti-labor and antirLatin." 

Maria Salazar o£ Oakland CASA said that many 
black and Latino delegates received the leaflets 
with interest but that most of the AFL-CIO repre- 
sentatives were "indifferent." She said that 
CASA's campaign in the Bay Area would focus to a 
great extent on workers and unions, 

Rank-and-File Opposition 

Some unions, such as the United Electrical 
Workers and the International Longshoremen and 
Warehouseman's Union have announced their opposi- 
tion to the Rq’dino proposal . Other unions and 
rank-and-file groups have set out actively to or- 
ganize undocumented workers in addition to their 
opposition to the bill. 

In Los Angeles, the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union tried last spring to organize 
the workers at High Tide Swimwear Co., most of v..i‘ 
whom were undocumented. Not long before a union 
vote was scheduled, the INS hit the plant and 
arrested seventeen workers. This coupled with 
other anti-union tactics by the company resulted 
in the ILGWU losing the election to a "no union"' 
position. 

In the Bay Area, women workers at the Tolteca 
Foods plant in Richmond conducted a successful 
contract strike last spring with the help of CASA 
and other political activists. The INS attempted 
a raid on that strike as well but a well -organized 
picket line prevented all but a small number of 
arrests. 

In San Jose earlier this month, a rank-and- 
file committee of cannery workers waged a campaign 
to take control of their local Teamster union. 

Ten days before the election of local officials, 
the Border Patrol arrested about forty workers 
at two different canneries, "It hit us hard," 
said Pete Naranjo, the committee's unsuccessful 
candidate for business agent, "because we were 
just beginning to win the confidence of some of 
those men." 

Naranjo said he saw as. most dangerous the 
provisions of the Rodino Bill which point in the 
direction of an internal passport system. "In 
organizing, you really don't know who is illegal 
and who isn't," he said, "and that kind of require- 
ment Is just another step to keep people divided 
and in a climate of fear," * 

UFW jjolicy 

Also this summer, the United Farm workers 
conducted a widespread organizing campaign to ut- 
ilize the new state law allowing union elections 
among farm workers. In an «open letter to farm 
workers" in July, UFW president Cesar Chavez critl~ 
icized past UFW policy on "illegals," which had 
led the union to call the Border Patrol on un- 
documented workers being used as strikebreakers, 

Chavez Wrote, "For the last three years we 
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have at times fkl len into the- ^rap of allowing the 
ex^piters to divide us, some on one side and the 
rest on the other. Now with the help of the law, 
we have the opportunity and the power to unite,.. 

The farm worker law necessitates unity among all 
farm workers, strikers and non-strikers, Blacks, 
Filipinos, whites, workers, whether they be citizens 
or immigrants, so fliat we can at! last found a farm 
workers’ union." 

At the UFW’ s second national convention in 
August, delegates passed a strongly worded resolu- 
tion calling for amnesty for all undocumented worke-- 
ers and declaring, "If the growers can bring in il- 
legal workers to exploit them, then we can organize 
these workers to liberate them." 

During the union's election campaign, the Bor- 
der Patrol and police made a number of raids in 
areas of active organizing. Despite raids just 
prior to the elections at such farms at West Foods 
in Oxnard and White River Farms in Delano, however, 
the UFW won elections at these and other ranches 
where many undocumented workers are employed. 

Just before the elections began in Salinas in 
early September, three UFW staff members were ar- 
rested while trying to visit a number of undocu- 
mented workers who had been arrested the night be- 
fore and were being held in the local Border Patrol 
detention facility. 

A number of these workers were later able to 
fight off deportation with the help of UFW attorn- 
eys, and they later distributed an open letter they , 
had signed to other undocumented Workers in the 
Salinas Valley, 

"We recognize," the letter stated, "that our 
best protection is to unite with the majority of 
workers. With the union, we don’t have to be af- 
raid of anyone, hot the Migra, not the Teamsters, 
and not the ranchers." 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL INDIAN SHOW BRINGS PROTESTS 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Native American 0 residents 
in Flint, Michigan, held a vigil outside a local 
church in September to protest a Sunday school'' 
demonstration for children on "how the Indian scalp- 
ed the White man," 

A man who called himself Chief Charging Bear 
and who claimed to be part Cherokee agreed to put 
on the show for the Riverside Tabernacle, which ad- 
vertised the event ass a "never-to-be-forgotten 
demonstration." 

The picketers handed out leaflets explaining 
that scalping was actually a customc white people ■ 
originated and that the victims were Native Ameri- 
cans, "We’re tired of this," one of the protesters 
said, "We’re trying to give our children some pride." 

A spokesman from the church said he couldn’t 
understand why the event was being picketed. "Any- 
thing you can do to get children to Sunday school ' 
today, you have to do." _^ n 

w 
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MASS TRANSIT — NOT FOR THE MASSES 

, (Editor's note: The folloioingn feature ap- 

peared in the November issue of Dollars and Sense , 
the monthly publication of the Union for Radical 
Political Economics.) 

NEW YORK (DSS/LNS) — Washington, like other 
major cities, is being strangled by the automobile. 
Public transportation seems like a logical answer. 
But the subways now being built or planned in Wash- 
ington and many other cities will solve the problem 
of urban congestion only for downtown business and 
government offices, not for most city residents. 

Cars have not always dominated the centers of 
our cities. Before World War II, over 45,000 miles 
of thriving trolley systems served urban areas. In 
Los Angeles alone, 700 miles of trackeand 3,000 
trains carried 80 million passengers a year as re- 
cently as 1938, 

But sipce World War II, the use of public tran- 
sit of all kinds — trolleys, subways, and buses — 
has dropped , sharply, falling from 17 billion pass- 
en’gers in 1950 to less than 7 billion in 1973. 

This drop has led to huge operating deficits, caus- 
ing increased fares and declining ridership, reven- 
ues and service. Most people have no alternative 
except the automobile. 

Decline Not Inevitable 

The decline in public transportation was not 
the inevitable outcome of America's growth. It 
was the conscious promotion of companies like 
General Motors. In 1936, QM, Standard Oil of Cal- 
ifornia, and Firestone Tire created a holding com- 
pany to buy up then-flouri§hing trolley companies 
throughout the country, convert them to GM buses, 
and then resell them. By 1949, GM, Standard, and 
Firestone had replaced trolleys with buses in 45 
cities, including New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
St. Louis, Salt Lakte City, Oakland, and Los Angeles. 

Although a federal court in 1949 found the 
holding company in violation of anti-trust laws, 
stopped its operations, and fined GM $5,000, the 
damage had been done, and GM, which produces 75% 
of all city buses, continues to profit from the 
death of the trolley. By the 1950s, the momentum 
of automobile and highway expansion had become un- 
stoppable, and cities continued to tear up the re- 
maining trolley tracks to mkke more room for cars. 

Under intense lobbying from the automobile 
and construction industries, Congress created the 
Highway Trust Fund in 1956. Nourished by taxes 
on gasoline and auto parts, the Fund has contribu- 
ted over $100 billion to interstate and local high- 
way construction. No such funds existed for pub- 
lic transportation networks. Build highways and 
we'll pay 90% of the cost, the federal government 
was telling the states, but build phblic transit 
and you’re on your own. 

Highways subsidized by the Trust Fund, and home 
construction made possible by EHA-guaranteed loans, 
encouraged the growth of suburbs. Middle and up- 
per-income people, and industries as well, fled 
the crowding, high taxes, an4 r ether hazards of the 
inner City. 
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• Stopping the Highways 

Through the 1950s and 1960s mass transit limped 
on, primarily taking people to and from work in the 
centers of the oldest and largest cities. The 1970 
census found only 9% of all workers, or 6.8 million 
people, taking public transportation to work; more 
than one- third of them lived in greater New York 
and northeastern New Jersey. Many df the people 
using public transportation are poorly-paid office 
and service workers of the inner city; one-third of 
all mass transit commuters are non-white. 

In the late 1960s people in the cities and 
nearby suburbs began to fight new highway. '•construc- 
tion in order to save their communities, demanding 
better public transportation instead. 

In some cases anti -highway groups stopped high- 
ways in mid -construction. San Francisco highway 
ramps zoom off elevated freeways and stop in mid- 
air. In Boston, area residents have stopped the 
threatened Inner Belt and Southwest Expressway. 

Washington has a grassy parking lot" where the 
community blocked an inner-city ffeeway. And after 
a long struggle by neighborhood groups and environ- 
mentalists, Secretary of Transportation William 
Coleman agreed to stop Interstate 66 ten miles out- 
side of Washington, instead of letting it bulldoze 
its way into town. 

In the last year, through the efforts of the 
Highway Action Coalition and other groups, the High- 
way Trust Fund has finally been opened to public 
transportation spending. However, $7 billion a year 
continues to be spent on highways, while federal 
spending on public transit will rise to just over 
$1 billion in 1976. 

Subways for Whom? 

Anti-highway movements, urban congestion, and 
rising gasoline prices have created a new widespread 
interest in mass transit, City officials and "forward- 
thinking" business people have acclaimed subway con- 
struction as the answer for the largest cities. Exis- 
ting subway systems are being expanded, and some 
new systems are being built, BART has come to the 
San Francisco area, METRO is under construction in 
Washington, and MARTA is on the drawing boards for 
Atlanta. 

The purpose of the new subways, though, is not 
to protect neighborhoods or to serve the majority 
of the cities' residents. Business people and gov- 
ernment officials want mass transit to whisk them 
and their upper-level office workers from the suburbs 
to downtown and back. 

The conflict between a transit system for 
large downtown employers and a system that serves 
community needs emerged clearly in the plans for 
Washington , 

The first section of Washington's METRO is 
scheduled to open January 31. It connects the White 
House, Congress, and the train station. The next 
line to open will serve a rich, white, residential 
area. Then comes an extension of the White House 
line to the airport, and commuter lines to Maryland 
and Virginia suburbs. All these lines are already 
under construction. 
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Future sections, still in what a METRO represen 
tative called the "crystal ball" stage of planning, 
will serve some (far from all) of the 70% black 
population. These lines are scheduled to open in 
1981 or latter, and cost overruns on present con- - 
struction are raising suspicions that the inner- 
city lines will never be built. Fares will be the 
highest in the nation, more than New York's 50 
cents for most rides, but even so, the projected 
operating deficits are causing panic in the city's 
budget department. 

Even when subway stops are planned in residen- 
tial areas, they pose a threat to the community. 

Land speculators and real estate developers are 
buying large tracts of land around proposed subway 
stations in anticipation of a "commercial renais- 
sance." Skyrocketing real estate costs are forcing 
many residents to move. As one observer put it, 

"They expect the city to form around the subway, 
rather than the subway to serve the city." 

City officials have actively discouraged 
citizen involvement in planning METRO. Despite num- 
erous protests, alternative suggestions, and force- 
ful demands for change, the city has persisted in 
its own plans. 

The case of METRO, like the fate of the old 
trolleys, has been controlled by large employers, 
the transportation industry and other private in- 
terests. Until the public has a voice in planning 
public transportation, it's overcrowded buses, 
traffic jams, and long walks for most of us. 
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OHIO JOINS FIVE OTHER STATES IN MODIFYING MARI- 
JUANA LAWS 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Ohio has become the fifth 
state, cthe fifth since May, to abandon criminal 
arrests and jail sentences for minor marijuana vio- 
lations. Under the new law, which goes into ef- 
fect November 22, possession of up to 100 grams 
(about three and a half ounces) of pot carries a 
maximum $100 fine, Ohio now joins Oregon, Alaska, 
Maine, Colorado, and California in discarding 
harsh marijuana penalties in favor of a traffic 
ticket-like fine law. 

While maintaining strong criminal sanctions 
against all other drugs, the new Ohio law specif- 
ically exempts possessing under 100 grams of mari- 
juana from any criminal record. Possessing lesser 
amounts of hashish (5 grams ) and hashish oil (1 gram) 
are treated similarly and carry a maximum $100 
fine. Possessing more than these amounts, or the 
sale or cultivation of any amount, still remain 
criminal acts . 

The National Organization for the Reform of 
Marijuana Laws (NORML) estimates that the new 
California law — which is similar to Ohio's — 
would have stopped as many as 75,000 of the 
100,000 marijuana arrests there in 1974. 
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UFW CONTINUES GAINS IN CAL. ELECTIONS; 

MANY RESULTS STILL TIED UP IN COURT HEARINGS 

by Bob Barber 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) --Slowl y but surely, the 
black eagle symbol of the United Farm Workers of Am- 
erica will begin appearing on a wider variety of fruits 
and vegetables around the fcoQntry. 

As a result of the union elections held over the 
past two months in nearly 20 agricultural areas around 
California, the UFW has won the right to represent more 
than 20,000 workers in many different crops. This more 
than doubles the union's current membership, which had 
been based almost entirely in small wine grape vine- 
yards and in one large lettuce company, 

Many of the elections that have been held are 
tied up in court hearings, as the growers are challen- 
ging UFW victories and the UFW is challenging pro- 
Teamster votes. However, the state Agricultural Labor 
Relations Board (ALRB) is slowly giving final approv- 
al to the election: results, and workers who selected 
the UFW are forming committees for contract negotia- 
tion s . 

As these contracts are signed, there will be 
UFW tomatoes, onions, carrots, artichokes, caul if low- 
er, apples, and even flowers, in addition to a much 
greater amount of UFW lettuce and table grapes. Elec- 
tions in the coming months are also likely to create 
UFW oranges, grapefruit, dates, and other tree fruit. 

According to figures released by the UFW, 275 
elections Involving 43,000 farm workers had taken 
place by October 22. Of these, the UFW won 146 elec- 
tions involving 21 , 000 workers and the Teamsters won 
at 89 sites covering 11,000 workers. Another 26 elec- 
tions involving another 10,000 workers are officially 
undecided. 

Election Procedures Challenged 

Many of the elections where the UFW or the Team- 
sters have a clear lead In the votes counted are not 
completely resolved yet. The UFW has filed more than 
200 complaints with the state ALRB charging that the 
growers and Teamsters violated the new election law 
with widespread Intimidation of workers, including 
threats of firing and even physical injury if pro- 
UFW ssympathies were demonstrated. 

Other allegations made by the UFW charge that 
growers del iberately added anti-UFW workers to their 
payroll and openly campaigned for the Teamsters just 
before elections took place. 

Although the growers general ly deny these alle- 
gations, the ALRB has slowly been issuing formal com- 
plaints of its own along the same lines. 

One area where the UFW is particularly angry at 
the conduct of the electiond is the right of union 
organizers to go into the fields to talk to workers 
about the election process. Although the ALRB ruled 
that such access should be permitted during certain 
non-work hours, nearly 200 UFW members were arrested 
anyway by local law enforcement officials. 

"A lot of people think that human rights are 
more important than property rights, but that's not 
what the Constitution says," stated Don Cur lee, a 
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spokesman for the Delano table grape growers. 

The State Supreipe Court i s expected to rule on 
the issue sometime in November. 

Meanwhile, more than 1,000 workers will be 
telling the ALRB officials why they went on strike 
over the past three years against Teamster con- 
tracts. The workers and UFW 3il0Fn?Y§ will de- 
mand that these workers' votes be counted in re- 
cent elections in a series of hearings Involving 
Gallo, Egg City, and a number of table grape com- 
panies. 

UFW Challenges ALRB Lawyer 

The UFW has also launched a campaign against 
the lawyer for the ALRB, Walter Kintz, who is re- 
sponsible for pressing the charges against the 
growers. Charging that Kintz is acting too slowly 
and too often in favor of the growers and Team- 
sters, almost 1,000 farm workers sat-in at his 
office in Sacramento on October 1 demanding his 
resignation. 

"You are not doing your job," charged one an- 
gry worker. "You are supposed to be enforcing the 
law, the law we fought for so many years to get. 
But you are on the side of the growers, the Team- 
sters, the crew leaders. You are not on the side 
of the workers who this law was created for." 

Thus far Kintz has refused to resign, but in 
the Bay Area and other urban centers the UFW boy- 
cott staff is working to mount a letter and tele- 
gram campaign to Governor Brown demanding that 
Kintz be fired. 

As the results of the elections slowly work 
their way through ■fhe legal entanglements, the 
UFW is also asking its supporters to continue 
boycotting produces that doeih ' fncarry the union's 
black eagle. 

A : nationwide- poll • released on October 21 by 
the Lou Harris organization showed that 17 million 
people in the country were boycotting non-UFW 
grapes, 14 mi 1 1 ion were boycotting non-UFW let- 
tuce, and 11 mi 1 lion were not buying Gallo wine. 
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THE 13 CENT LETTER IS ON ITS WAY 


NEW YORK (D&S/LNS)— This past June the Postal 
Rate Commission ruled that the present rate structure 
made the public subsidize the advertising mail of 
America's businesses. The Commission proposed lower- 
ing first class letters from 10 cents to 8 1/2 cents 
and postcards from 8 cents to 5 cents, and increas- 
ing second and third class postage rates. 

In September, however, these "binding proposals" 
were scrapped, and the Post Office announced that 
letters will cost 1 3 cents and postcards a dime, 
starting in December. 
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LNS needs your news — even at 13$ a letter — 
so be sure to let us know what's up in your community. 


LNS, 160 Claremont Ave. , N.Y., N.Y. 10027 
(#742) November 5, 1975 more 




[See packets #711 and 723 for information on the 
Monteneros, #715 for background oif Peronism, and 
715, 716, and 723 for political developments. See 
also graphics for map.] 

FULL-SCALE GUERRILLA WARFARE IN ARGENTINA'S NORTHERN 
PROVINCES- -TWO GROUPS COOPERATING, INFLICTING HEAVY 
LOSSES ON ARMY 

NEW YORK (LNS) —Reports coming from Argentina, 
largely ignored by the American press, indicate that 
full-scale guerrilla warfare has erupted in the coun- 
try's remote northern provinces. One reporter, writ- 
ing ff'om Bueiios Aires for ' Pacific News Service, de- 
scribed the fighting as "the first instance of full- 
scale warfare in Lai-tin America since the Cuban rev- 
olution almost two decades ago." 

The focus of the activity is the impoverished, 
mountainous northwest province of Tucuman, where since 
February, 5,000 Argentine Army troops backed by heli- 
copter and aerial support have been attempting to 
rout an estimated 150 heavily armed guerrillas of 
the People's Revolutionary Army (ERP). During Sept- 
ember and October, the ERP and a second guerrilla 
group, the Monteneros, have staged devestating raids 
on the occupying army — now put at 7,000 — forcing it 
to withdraw from many previously occupied areas of 
the province. 


by the military, so accurate information is hard to 
obtain. Argentine newspapers reported in August that 
the military killed 800 insurgent soldiers since the 
beginning of the year. The ERP, however, says it has 
suffered only 50 casual ties--both wounded and killed— 
indicating that like the U.S. military's "body 
counts in Vietnam, the Argentine’ military' s -estimates 
are either wildly exaggerated orcindiddescasualties of 
civilian peasants. 

The ERP, on the other hand, says it has inflict- 
ed between 150 and 250 casualties on the occupying 
army, mostly on junior officers who usually come from 
the upper classes. The ERP says it has a policy of 
attacking only officers when possible. 

The Montoneros 

The situation took a turn for the worse for the 
army in late August when the Montoneros, a left-wing 
Peronist group which had not previously attacked the 
Army in the north opened their campaign by planting 
explosives causing massive damage to the Tucuman pro- 
vincial airport, which had been converted to mili- 
tary use. Besides other damage, a C-130 Hercules tran- 
sport plane carrying 150 troops from the airport 
exploded in midflight after guerrillas planted a 
bomb on it, causing an undisclosed number of deaths. 


1 fucUmarr' Province has Beeft- dedlarUd^a Rwar area" by 
tne Argentine Arhicd ’.Forces , and:' military operations 
suuercede civil law there. Several hundred people, poss- 
ibly as many as a thousand, have been killed in the 
fighting since Tucuman since February, according to in- 
formation received by LNS. Although the guerrilla armies 
might be considered small by some standards, they have 
been able to replace their losses, are well equipped, 
and most importantly, have the widespread support of 
Tucuman's peasant population, 

U.S. Role In Counterinsurgency 

The people of Tucuman, largely sugar cane share- 
croppers, have been the targets of a counterinsurgency 
program conducted by the Argentine military. aimed at 
cutting the ERP's supply lines. One journalist return- 
ing recently from Argentina told LNS that many methods 
now being employed against the Tucuman peasants seem 
to have been developed by the U.S. in Vietnam. 

The methods described included the evacuation of 
villages; strafing villages with machine gun fire from 
helicopters; burning of foliage— especially of sugar 
c^ne fields; taking peasants in helicopters and threat- 
ening throw them out if they don't divulge information; 
the torture and execution of peasants suspected of co- 
operating with the guerrillas; and even the establish- 
ment of strategic hamlets. One method reminiscent of 
the CIA's Phoenix program in Vietnam includes leaving 
dead, mutilated bodies of peasants suspected of being 
friendly to the guerrilla in public places as "examples." 
"Because the Army can't win a military victory, they 


The Montoneros, who had staged a number of syn^- 
chroni zed urban guerrilla actions in Buenos Aires 
and Cordoba in the past two years, shook the Argen- 
tine military with the most devestating attack to 
date on October 6 in the northwest province of For- 
mosa, which borders Paraguay. The Montoneros laun- 
ched simultaneous attacks on an Army garrison of 
several hundred troops, a federal prison, and the 
Formosa provincial airport. At the same time the Mon- 
teneros also took the provincial governor of Formosa 
hostage, and 700 miles away, in Buenos Aires, seized 
control of a Boeing DC 727 jet. 

The Montoneros held the Formosa garrison under 
seige for five hours, inflicting eleven deaths and 
dozens of injuries. In another area of Formosa they 
attacked a federal prison for an hour apparently in 
an unsuccessful attempt to free guerillas held 
captive there. 

Many of the guerillas withdrew safely by board- 
ing the hijacked airplane which arrived at the cap- 
tured airport from Buenos Aires. According to a 
Guardian correspondent in Buenos Aires, others es- 
caped "by foot or in cars, buses and trains, appear- 
ing the next Monday in Buenos Aires or Santa Fe or 
the other cities from where they had come, back in 
their workplaces, tie in place, pants pressed, free 
of suspicion." 

ERP and Montoneros Cooperate 

The ERP, while not staging spectacular, synchro- 
nized assaults that have become the Montoneros' trade- 


i „ , _ _ , . . J J assaui ks unaL nave Decome rne Montoneros' t 

Ss the P ° P “ ?*• in a protracted struggle 
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m rural areas for many years , The ERP first Start- 


Current ly there are 200 military advisors stationed e< ^ activity -- mainly propaganda and self-help move- 
sentina and acrordino- i-n Ppnnipc Trancia+inn merits in the mid-1960 f c. Th** F.RP h a Q lioon on fro rrCk 


in Argentina and according to Peoples Translation Ser- 
vice (PTS) , U.S. advisors are stationed on each Argen- 
tine military base. American advisors are probably 
there to"develop highly trained, well-paid mercenaries 
to be able to cope with the type of warfare being waged 
PTS explains that the Argentine military, with 90% 
draftees, is considered by military commanders to be 
vulnerable to leftist propaganda. 

News of warfare in Tucumqn is censored in Argentina 
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ments -- in the mid-1960's. Tlpre ERP has been engaged 
in guerrilla struggle fortthe past three years in 
the ° rural north , but has conducted several kidnappings 
in industrial centers to enable it to purchas equip- 
ment and arms with ransom money. The ERP considers 
itself Marxist and according to PTS, the ERP and 
its political wing, the Revolutionary Workers Party 
(PRT), "generally views armed struggle along the lines 
of a protracted people's war, as took place in Viet 
Nam." [CONTINUED ON PAGE 8,1 
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CHICAGO DOCTORS STRIKE COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL; 

DEMAND BETTER PATIENT CARE FACILITIES 

CHICAGO (LNS)--At Chicago' s Cook County Hospital, 
450 resident doctors and interns have been on strike 
since October 27 over poor patient facilities, low 
wages and a 100-hour work week. If the strikers win 
it could set a precedent for other teaching hospit- 
als throughout the country. The strike is the third 
ever by doctors in the United States and the longest 
so far. 

The striking doctors have attracted the support < 
of almost everyone but the hospital management. Other 
hospital workers and senior physicians are seen wear-r- 
ing buttons expressing support for the strike, and pa- 
tients at the hospital, community groups, and labor 
unions have all rallied to the support of the strik- 
ing doctors. 

The House Staff Association which represents the 
45O interns and residents--about half Third World 
Americans or foreign--won bargaining rights for the 
doctors last April. The 1500-bed Cook County Hospit- 
al is the largest hospital in Illinois, and it is the 
main publ ic provider of medical care for residents of. 
Chicago's West Side, a poor and working class, mostly 
black area. 

The strike began ten days after negotiation for 
a contract with the Cook County Health and Hospitals 
Governing Commission, which runs the hospital , broke 
down. Specific demands to improve pat ient care that 1 
led to the strike include: 

** Emergency medical equipment that works. The 
doctors charge that equipment is often missing or 
broken. 

**Twenty-four hour X-Ray and EKG services. Pa- 
tients must often wait in the emergency room 6 to 12 
hours for services. 

**Ful 1-time Spanish spjeaking interviewers avail- 
able around the clock. 1 

**Bedside lights so a whole ward does not have 
td be lit up to see one patient at night. 

**Curtains to insure patient privacy, and ade- 
quate window screening and temperature control to 
keep out flies and insects. 

The doctors are also demanding a wage increase 
and an 80-hour work week. At present, residents and 
interns work 100 hours,, receiving on the average less 
than the minimum wage. 

The quality of thq patient care is seen as the 
key issue in the strike, with the hospital adminis- 
tration charging that the doctors are attempting to 
gain a voice in running the hospital equal to the ad- 
ministration. The settlement of this particular issue 
would effect teaching hospitals in all big cities. 

Hospital Management Responds 

Response to the strike by the Governing Commis- 
sion has been fast and heavy handed. Immediately af- 
ter the strike began, the Governing Commission obtain- 
ed a temporary restraining order from Circuit Court 
Judge Donald J. O'Brien, ordering the doctors back 
to work immediately and restricting the total number 


sued an order to the strikers to show cause why 
they should not be held in contempt of court for 
ignoring the original back-to-work order. 

The main figure in the Governing Commission 
is Dr.. James G. Haughton, the executive director, 
who has consistently refused to consider negoti- 
ations on anything other than getting the doctors 
back to work. He has insisted that the hospital 
has been and can continue to operate with even a 
skeleton staff of attending physicians. 

Senior doctors at the hospital have disputed 
Haughton* s claim, however. One noted that, "You'll 
have to be quite insane to think that 125 of us 
attending physicians could do the work of several 
hundred physicians for very long before the whole 
thing collapses." 

House Staff Association doctors are still ad- 
ministering care to patients admitted prior to the 
start of the strike, and they are admitting emer- 
gency cases. But the bulk of the work is now be- 
ong done by the senior or attending physicians- 

The senior physicians at the hospital have 
also expressed their support for the striking res- 
idents and interns. 

"We want to express our profound regard for 
our house staff (the striking doctors) as dedicat- 
ed, hardworking physicians," said two senior phys- 
icians in a statement. 

Physicians in the hospitaHs department of 
pediatrics voted 24 to 1 to support the statement, 
which urges the management to settle the strike 
before "irreparable damage is done." The statement 
also urges that four senior physicians be included 
on the negotiating team, which Haughton has re- 
fused to al low. 

Later it was revealed that Haughton had 
threatened to fire department heads and attending 
physicians if they made public statements against 
the Governing Commission. 

The hospital administration has also request- 
ed senior doctors to turn in dai ly checkl ists of 
absent interns and residents, but many have angri- 
ly refused. 

Dr. Jorge Prieto, Director of the Department 
of Family Practice, and one of those who had re- 
leased the earlier statement supporting the strik- 
ers said that he refused "to be a policeman." 

Support for the strikers is also visible among 
the patients in the hospital . Reportedly a Govern- 
ing Commission member saw one patient in the hos- 
pital reading a strike leaflet, tore it roughly 
away from him, and forced him into a chair. 

Public Response Supports Strike 

Cook County Hospital workers and other hospit- 
al workers and students in the medical complex that 
surrounds the hospital have attended mid-day rall- 
ies and marches supporting the strikers. At a rally 
on October 30 members of the United Steelworkers 
and the Amalgamated Meatcutters Union picketed a- 
long with the strikers, and members of the United 
Auto Workers also gave their support. 


of pickets to three at each entrance of the hospi tal . The 

On the fourth dav of. the strike, the same judge, is.- a 
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strike and to have an acceptable contract" Is basic 
to "the rights of workers anti their fundamental dem- 
ocratic rights," adding that they < 'vigorously oppose 
any injunctions or temporary restraining orders to 
block the strike at the Cook County Hospital ." 

The 1 11 inois Federation of Teachers passed a 
resolution affirming "its commitment to the princi- 
ple of full collective bargaining rights for all pub- 
lic employees and i ts support of the Cook -County Staff 
Association's right to meaningful negotiations." 

Support for the strike has also come from the 
nurses staff at the nearby Presbyter ian-St . Lukes 
Hospital and the 1 11 inois Nurses Association, which 
organized a rally near the hospital "in, support of 
patient care," The Committee of Interns and Residents 
in New York City, representing 6,000 house staff phys- 
icians reaffirmed their support and offered financial 
assistance. , 

Community and church groups on the West Side of 
Chicago bnshother parts of the city have also given 
their support and offered to staff a strike office. 

The hospital administration appears fearful that 
thi strike may escalate into a united job action by 
Workers and doctors, since workers at the hospital have 
been engaged in their own fight against layoffs by 
the hospital . Harassment by the hospital administra- 
tion of wok re rs has been stepped-up and workers are 
being warned to furnish proof Of illrtess if they 
are absent during the doctor's strike. 

To emphasize that themairt issue in the strike is 
patient care and that good patient care means having 
enough workers to provide it, the striking doctors 
have come out strongly against layoffs and a hiring 
freeze which has been in effect for some time. 

Dr. Haughton and the administration have announ- 
ced that layoffs Would begin this week because the 
patient population is so low. this is an apparent 
excuse to blame the layoffs on the striking doctors, 
while in actuality there is a Governing Commission 
plan already in progress to decentral ize the Cook 
County Hospital system and lay off many workers. 

The striking doctors are opposing the accelera- 
tion of the decentralization plan until adequate fa- 
cilities are available in the community for the dis- 
placed patients. They have been, holding meetings with 
other workers in the hospital and with Community groups 
to oppose the administration moves and to prevent more 
layoffs. 

; The striking doctors recently announced that "The 
House Staff will not, in the interest of Cook County 
patients, employees, and itself, go back to work un- 
til all laid off Cook County Hospital workers are 
rehired." 


ARGENTINA STORY, continued from page 6. ..... . 

The Monteneros, a left-Peronist youth movement, 
views the guerrilla struggle tactically with the aim 
of forcing the government to make major concessions 
and reforms allowing leftists to operate legally in 
Argentina, While maintaining they are leftists, the 
Montoneros describe themselves primarily as Peron- 
ists rather than Marxists. 

Despite strategic and political differences, 
the two groups have issued joint communiques in re- 
cent months saying they will cooperate with each 
other. According to PTS, "both organizations have 
grown in sophistication, degree of integration aifiong 
the masses,, and very simply, in numbers." 

The Argentine Mil itary 

The military has continually pressed the gov- 
ernment of Isabel Peron for more control in the 
country's internal security affairs. In effect, the 
military was given a blank’ cheque on October 5 when 
the government, during Isabel Peron 's temporary 
absence from the country, issued a decree establish- 
ing a National Defense Council to coordinate all 
internal security. 

The law allows the military to step in at any 
time, without parliamentary approval, and declare 
any area of the country to be under its control. The 
law allows the military commander of the area to put 
into effect very wide-raning laws which override 
the Argentina constitution and court system. 

the military is anxious to have the^ INational 
Assembly approve this decree, but many observers 
say the decree has already gone into effect. 

A "state of seige" situation in Argentina that has 
existed for the past year allowed the decree to go 
into effect automatically. The decree still leaves 
economic matters in the hands of civilians, but 
observers feel that this is only because the coun- 
try is facing intense labor unrest and a possible 
economic collapse and the military would rather 
let the' civilian sector be held responsible for it. 

Meanwhile the military has used funerals for 
slaim army officers as occasions to threaten left- 
ist?. During one funeral on October 26, an army 
colonel said, "There are so many scoundrels in this 
country we have to shoot. Sooner or later we will 
have to fumigate. One of these boys [officers] is 
worth more than t en thous and of the ir s . " 

For their part, both the Monteneros and the ERP 
vow to step up their guerilla campaigns, arid'Jthe 
ERP has indicated that it may open up guerilla 
fronts in other provinces in the country in the 
near future. 

—30— 


— * 0 -- ' [Thanks to People's Translation Service, The n tmra 

. V Guardian, and Pacific News Service for much of this 

[Thanks to a friend in Chicago for sending this information.] 

story.] 

CANCEL THE PRESIDENT? 


, NEW YORK (DSS/LNS) — President Ford may have thought he had something to say in his October 6 speech on 
taxes and spending, but many TV viewers d idn't . The speech was carried only on ABC, and it got a rating of 
only 8. in a viewer survey which examined who was watching what. "Rhoda," on CBS got 29.5%. The NBC show, 

.■15.4$ and network Off ici al s annouhced they would cancel the show because of its poor 


"Invisible Man," got 
ratings. 
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TOP RIGHTS .Demons tar tors sing Puerto Rican 
National Anthem at rally for Puerto Rican 
independence in New York City* Nov© 1© It 
was the 25th anniversary of the 1950 na-i 
tionalist uprising© The£g were rallies 
in a few other U®S® cities and many in 
Puerto Rico© 
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